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Nor did the Duke much like being addressed as
" Arthur." However, when His Majesty had concluded
the performance, he turned to business, secured Wel-
lington's consent to form a Ministry, giving him a free
hand except on two points : first, the Catholic question
must be left open; secondly, the one person whom
Wellington must not invite to join him was Lord Grey.
Wellington dutifully set to work, and soon, with the
help of Peel, who was his right-hand man throughout,
constructed a composite Cabinet. The Whigs, of course,
were excluded; Wellington regarded Whigs as but
litde better than revolutionaries. Canningites (Hus-
kisson, Grant, Palmerston, etc.) and old Tories
(Bathurst, Melville, Ellenborough, etc.) shared fairly
equally in office. Wellington, however, profoundly
disliked and distrusted the Canningites; he thought
them little better than Whigs. He transferred to them
some of the detestation with which he had regarded
their deceased master. They were enthusiastic for
Catholic Emancipation; he was vehemently opposed to
it. They were zealous advocates of Greek indepen-
dence; his sympathies were with the harassed Sultan of
Turkey, and he spoke of the Batde of Navarino as an
" untoward event." On these and on many other
matters there was friction in the Cabinet, Huskisson in
particular exciting the Duke's disapproval by his
opiniatry. The Duke confided h.is annoyance to Lady
Salisbury. " One man in the Cabinet," he said, " wants
one thing, and one another. They agree to what I sav
in the morning, and then in the evening they start witn
some crotchet that deranges the whole plan. I have not
been used to that in the earlier part of my life. I have
been accustomed to carry on things in quite a different
way. I assembled my officers and laid down my plan,
ana it was carried into effect without any more words."
Wellington viewed politics with the eye of the military
man: he could not conceive either an army or a state
commanded by a debating society.